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EDITED  BY  c.  DiNGLEY.  |jiot  SO  with  PagaiHiii.  No  ODO  Can  say  of  hislnize  crowds  of  the  most  complicated  discords 

performance — so  Paganini  will  do,  that  is  Pa-  j  without  the  justness  or  intensity  of  the  three 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PAGANINI.  ganini’s  manner.  The  listener  recognises  no-  'parts  suffering  in  the  least. 

[continued  from  page  41.]  thing,  save,  by  turns,  pleasure,  or  grief,  or  de-  j  Though  Paganini  is  always  admirable,  he  is 

A  gentleman,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Paganini  spair,  or  rage;  it  is  eloquence,  it  is  song,  it  is ;  never  more  so  than  when  he  passes  from  the 
soon  after  his  concert  at  Prague,  says,  “Being  sound  delivering  all  kinds  of  expression.  support  of  the  orchestra,  and  performs  solo; 

anxious  to  listen  rather  than  to  speak,  I  en-  co,nn,on  sort,  as  'then  are  seen  together  the  power  of  his  mirac- 

deavored  to  lead  him  into  topics  connected  with  gj„j  coldly,  and  fix  upon  rest  and  ulous  hand,  the  delusion  of  his  many-voiced 

his  own  sayings  and  doings.  he  conversa- t]jose  ^vhich  he  .play;  the  secret  of  which  is  his  alone;  it  is 
t  ion  naturally  reverted  to  his  last  concert,  gjypg  a,.g  siiontaneous  eflTect  of  the  senti- ;  "’®fth  while  to  hear  him  on  the  four  strings  at 
\ou  are  righh  said  he,  in  reply  to  an  observa- jg^.g.  andhe  o'>ce;  while  his  bow  is  giving  out  some  en- 
tion  I  had  made—  I  play  at  my  concerts  more  i  jj^g^g  ^g-’  j,jg  chanting  melody,  some  exquisitely  modulated 

than  mo.st  other  performers.  But  I  take  a  de-i  g^^j  anticipates  them.  Notwit^tanding  that,  air,  his  other  fingers,  by  a  various  and  arpegio 
hp|'‘  It,  and  should  carry  It  still  further  if  It  I  jjg  jg  jj^^g  continually  governed  by  some  in- i  movement,  keep  up,  without  interruption, some- 
did  not  affect  my  health— so  mi^h  so,  indeed,  |  ^gj.^  impulse ;  there  are  some  charac- !  '>mes  a  bass,  sometimes  a  full  accompaniment. 

tl.at  my  brea.st  and  stomach  are  both  the  suffer- 1  jgristics  in  his  executU  which  never  vary,  i  The  fusion  of  the  arpegio  sounds  into  tho^ 

ers ;  I  f^l  this  particularly  this  morning,  as  I ,  gg j  ^^g  therefore  be  defined.*  He  holds  his  of  the  air  produced  under  the  bow,  is  astonish- 

am  but  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illne^.  *  i  bow  more  perpendicularly  than  is  customary;  Ong,  and  bewilders  with  surprise  the  greatest 
went  through  three  ope'’'**!,"')?’  *  ‘’''">^1  he  draws  it  easy  and  wide;  the  touch  is  fr^  r masters.  He  always  concludes  by  a  drive  of 

1  bore  myself  like  another  Mutius  Sc»vola  I.^j^gg  g^^  majitic;  the  fre^om  with  which'  variations,  so  full,  so  vehement  that 

c ♦  w  I  1  ^  ^  is  i*^  his  handling,  a  lightness,  a  grace,  so  j.  out  of  breath, 

so  seriously  injured  that  I  should  lose  my  ioftr  j  •  •  nleasinfr  to  the  eve  att  [to  be  continued.] 

eve  Ilannilv  however  I  eseaned  this  misfor-'i  .  pleasing  10  me  eye,  ai]  l  _ 

i  *  _ -F’.!:. '1  f  ?,F  ii  the  same  time  that  he  delights  the  ear.  He  runs  I  _ 


tune.’  Seeing  a  guitar  lying  on  the  bed,  and i modern  music. 
having  heard  of  his  masterly  execution  on  that  !  f.  ,  ^  ^  f  Part  n.—Afimc  w  a /anffuag-^  cowimon  to  a/Z  p«op/«. 

instrument,  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  played  upon  i  langJge^ii  advances  to  thehigh^ 

it  in  niiblir 'Z  ‘No’  he  ronliod _ ‘I  do  not  likp  from  the  highest  tO  the  lowest,  each  iSh  esi  perfection^  where  it  is  most  cultivated, 

Uic  gS,  but  con’sider  it?a  sort  of  guidi  to ,  fuU,  round,  and  brimant,  or  of  a  mellow-  Music  is  a  language,  according  to  our  no- 
llioughts.  I  sometimes  take  it  up,  to  give  aK'®®?  adapted  to  the  effi^t  which  isj  ,ions,  common  to  all  people.  Language  hath 

slimulous  to  my  powers  of  composition,  or  of  pearls,  scattering  apartjjbeen  defined  to  be  a  collection  of  the  expres- 

accomplish  those  harmonious  chords  which  ®®ft*'"S  m ' sions  and  phrases  made  use  of  by  a  nation,  to 

cannot  produce  on  the  violin.  For  any  other  “fnament^-form^  So  fertile  and  w  splendid  |  enable  its  individuals  to  interchange  their  ide^ 
purpose,  it  is  a  thing  of  no  value,  in  my  estima-  ‘ **\®  his  play,  that  his  forte  is  the| for  the  various  purposes  of  life.  If  this  defini- 

Uon.”  ^  ^  i  most  unequaUed  and  most  extraordinary  ever  J  tion  be  correct,  and  we  see  nothing  to  the  con- 

In  the  hands  of  Paganini,  the  violin  hasr''®'y'i  r®*”  the  violin;  yet  his  pmno  is  the,  trary,  music  is  also  a  collection  of  all  the  phra- 
Ixxrome  an  entirely  new  histrument.  Impelled  i™®®‘  '1®*‘®»‘®  "'®®‘  his  adapo  fses  and  modes  of  expression  used  by  every 

by  his  genius  beyond  the  methods  of  practice  j  a  sweetn^  of  expr^ion  that  people,  to  administer  to  the  feelings,  and  toex- 

Uiiight  before  his  time,  he  takes  for  his  starting- ,  FF®  soul,  and  ^ts  the  heart  a-throbbing  ;i  eite  different  sensations  in  our  natures.  This 
I>oint  the  very  goal  of  all  performers  hitherto  ^ applicable  to  ^  the 

known.  Proceeding  with  indescribable  bold-[^  I  particular  dialects,  into  which  it  is  divided, 

ness  and  instinctive  innovation,  in  a  track  of'"  V®  resist;  or  sometimes  aj^^j  that  these  common 

his  own,  he  has  invented  and  makes  use  of  principles  have  been  developed  by  a  comparison 

resources  and  powers,  that  seem  like  sorcery.  winch  is  made  more  striking  by  the S of  the  dialects.  It  is  thus  that  general  grammar 

Still,  when  he  modifies  or  changes,  he  is  above  a  pizzicato,  the  pow^r  and  application  ^  has  been  formed,  and  the  theory  of  music,  as 

all,  original,  for  he  works  in  a  new  sphere.  |  applicable  to  all  nations,  must  be  formed  in  the 

He  has  altered  every  thing,  displaced  every  If?  ^  We  speak  now  of  modem  music, 

thing,  increased  every  thin<y,  and  with  such  ^^P®  P^^®  "  not  of  that  defective  system  which  obtained 

good  effect  upon  his  art,  tha^he  seems  to  have  his  execution,  there  ninsjao^ong  the  Greeks.  Nor  do  we  take  into  con- 

new  modelh'd  it.  Paoranini  has  done  just  the  ^  ^'®*^^'^^^^^9?’';sideration  in  these  remarks,  the  imperfect  mu- 

reverse  of  some  singer  who  make  of  the  voice  **^!isic  of  the  eastern  people.  When  we  speak  of 

an  instrument ;  he  has  made  of  his  instrument ^  [music,  as  being  common  to  all  nations,  in 

a  voice  that  articulates  his  musical  conceptions.!  "^  can  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  we  mean  all 

In  his  playinflr,  there  is  neither  cord  nor  bow;!  more  ease  and  per- ( ,^jjtions  where  the  cardinal  principles  of  this 

his  violin  is  only  the  organ  by  which  the  musi-fj  than  any  has  eter  perform^  on  the  |j  practised  upon.  There  are  then 

dan  expresses  himself;  it  is  not  a  separate  tooLr*"^*®  string ;  he  is  never  afraid  of  this  feat  of  grand  points,  in  which  those  nations  that 
to  manage  which  there  is  a  way  and  an  art ;  it  performs  it  with  equal  certainty  have  the  knowk'dge  of  modern  music,  agree, 

is,  on  the  contrary,  to  him  we  repeat  it,  anii*"®'  ^*^^  position.  He  once  introduced  into  a  [pQj.  instance,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  mu- 
organ,  the  command  over  which  has  become  Kreutzer,  a  -  duetto  cantabile,y[f.^\  scale.  It  jg  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 

part  of  his  nature.  played  double  string  entirely.  (there  are  seven  notes  in  the  musical  alpha^t. 

No  one  can  have  any  idea  of  his  performance  ,  ,  ®  ""j’  that  we  have  yet  heard  of,  ^as  e\er|^ybich  is  completed  by  the  semitone,  maldng 
who  has  not  heard  him  No  one  can  believe ®  draw'  forth  a  succession  of  chords  in  tbe  octave  series  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  We 
it  possible  that  science  and  practice  could  ex-h^**^  simultaneously;  Paganini  is  lavish  believe  it  is  conceded  also,  that  by  commencing 
tend  so  far.  He  astonishes  at  once  the  heart  cadenza  ad  libitum.  There,  at  different  notes  in  the  scale,  two  distinct  and 

and  the  mind,  and  surpasses  the  imagination.—  ^  movement  the  most  rapid  imaginable,  he  separate  moods  may  be  obtained.  We  allude 

The  impressions  which  his  music  excites  are  practise  this  grace,  and  at  such  times  it  ^qw',  to  what  musicians  term  the  major  and 
such  as  have  never  entered  into  the  mind  to  noticed,  that  he  would  harmo-  moods.  We  merely  adduce  these  first 

conceive ;  and  the  eflRjct  that  they  elicit  is  some-  -  principles,  to  show  that  music  has  its  laws  and 


/  - - "I  uits  vrtsai  ttrusu  \o  a  ceriain  iiumuvr  %h  cufiiuuiaiiuuoi  wa  _ ^  -  v 

never  lost,  and  always  distinguishable.  It  isjwhicn  a  few  Zratt«,  invented  by  him,  are  referred.  jjWe  have  said.  But  the  inquiry  suggests  itsoif 
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that  if  this  language  be  universal,  why  is  it  not  jdured,  nothing  is  more  common  than  singers  tOj 
spoken  by  all  people  ?  VVhy  is  there  such  a  ■  pride  themselves  the  most  upon  what  they 
disparity  in  the  knowledge  of  music,  among  j execute  the  worst.  This  is  excessively  unfor- 
different  nations  ?  We  answer,  that  where  it  |  tunate  in  such  an  age  as  this ;  and  this  disap- 
is  known  in  its  modern  and  improved  state,  it  pointnient  becomes  the  source  of  disgust,  and 
is  universal  in  certain  first  principles;  and  that  jof  drawing  upon  the  object  continual  ridicule 
like  all  other  languages,  it  advances  to  the  and  contempt,  or, what  is  worse,  maudlin,  mau- 
highest  perfection  where  it  is  most  cultivated,  kish  pity. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  show  the  truth  of  the  If  Mr.  Dyer  feels  disappointed  in  this  review, 
position  we  have  taken  in  answer  to  the  objec-  j  he  should  consider  the  unqualified  liberty  and 
tions,  which  the  inquiry  furnishes.  i  pretensions  with  which  he  stalks  out  before  the 

It  is  Grermany,  that  has  given  birth  to  the  | public,  even  “the  Musical  World!” — He  re- 
finest  composers  of  music;  and  it  is  in  this  jgrets  that  dementi  had  not  procured  a  better! 
country,  that  instnimental  music  has  been  car-  translation  of  the  words  which  accompany 
ried  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  German  Haydn’s  Creation.  He  says,  the  words  are 
authors,  in  our  opinion,  have  the  ascendency  “unworthy  of  it,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  rules 
in  point  of  strength  of  style,  and  originality  of  of  good  writing,  and  even  common  con-i 
thought,  over  Italian  writers.  As  a  musical  struction.”  He  also  says,  a  IMr.  Cole  of  Haiti- ! 
people,  they  have  no  superiors  upon  the  globe,  jraore,  has  corrected  Clementi !  This  we  deem! 
'JHiey  have  cultivated  the  language  of  music,  i  beyond  all  forbearance,  for  egotism  and  vanity.  | 
until  they  have  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  refine-  j  Who  is  Mr.  Dyer?  and  what  are  his  literary, 
ment,  far  beyond  the  meagre  state,  in  which  it  [acquisitions  ?  dementi’s  character  has  been; 
still  exists  among  the  Asiatics.  We  cannot  at-  [long  before  the  world,  as  an  accomplished  au-| 
tribute  this  superiority  to  any  thing  else,  than  Ithor,  not  only  in  musical  science,  but  in  various' 
to  the  cultivation  of  music  among  them  as  a  |  literature. — Clementi’s  qualifications  were  such,; 
people,  and  to  the  care  with  which  their  chil- 1  at  nine  years  of  age,  that  he  passed  an  exami-! 
dren  are  taught  to  play  upon  instruments.  It  is  i nation,  and  was  admitted  organist  at  Rome.*, 
owing  to  thisearly  education,  that  the  Germans  !  Before  he  was  twelve,  he  studied  under  three  |i 
have  excelled  in  harmony.  Accustomed  as  j  eminent  masters— Buroni,  the  principal  com-|| 
their  ears  are,  to  the  distinction  of  sounds,  they  poser  of  St.  Peters,  and  studied  sol-fa-ing  under  | 
experience  a  pleasure  unfelt  by  the  lover  of  Cordicelli,  and  the  third,  the  great  singing! 
melody,  in  the  most  complicated  series  ofj  master  Santanelli, — and  at  this  age  composed  a | 
sounds,  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  harmonious !  mass  for  four  voices,  for  which  he  received  so;j 
impression.  It  is  amusing,  jis  well  as  inst rue- [much  commendation,  that  the  celebrated  Car-lj 
live,  to  mark  the  effect  that  a  Highland  airiipini  expressed  a  desire  to  have  it;  and  at  the | 
would  have  upon  an  untutored  German;  and  'age  of  fourteen,  he  had  acquired  a  competent] 
on  the  other  hand,  to  notice  how  an  inexperi-i|  knowledge  of  the  English  langiiage.f  So  Cle-j 
cnced  native  of  the  “Crags”  would  receive  an 'menti,  after  sixty  years’  experience,  'vhoml 
Overture  of  Handel’s.  The  difference  of  effect  Haydn  and  Mozart  looked  upon  as  a  genius,; 
would  be  a  sure  indication  of  the  difference  of !  is  to  be  denounced  by  Mr.  Dyer  ! 


“Thorough  Bass”  is  the  best  dver  published, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Kollman  has  said  to 
the  contrary. 

W'e  shall  notice  one  particular  more  of  this 
learned  critic.  He  says,  the  words  applied  by 
Clementi,  are  “  unworthy  of  it,  and  irreconcila¬ 
ble  to  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and  even  com¬ 
mon  construction.”  But  he  forgot  to  mention 
from  whom  he  had  this  information.  And  he 
says,  “A  copy  of  them  revised  with  judgment 
and  correct  taste,  is  much  to  be  desired.”  This 
judge  of  good  writing  and  construction,  would 
desire  a  copy  of  them  ;  we  supposed,  if  he  un¬ 
derstood  construction,  he  would  have  said,  a 
more  correct  translation,  or,  a  corrected  copy. 
He  also  says,  “  that  there  are  imperfections  in 
type  music,  which  we  are  unable  to  overcome,”” 
but  he  says  of  his  book,  “  it  is  executed  in  a 
bold  and  clear  type,  and  on  good  paper,”  “  and 
at  a  less  price  than  the  cost  of  copying  a  single 
part.”  But,  we  understand,  that  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  arrangement  of 
Handel’s  works  are  now  so  extensively  and 
universally  admitted,  that  any  labored  attempt, 
at  this  time,  to  insist  upon  them,  would  be  little 
short  of  that  impertinence  which  says  of  de¬ 
menti’s  productions,  that  they  are  “irrcconcila 
ble  to  good  writing.” — Mr.  G.  Blake,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  published  a  judicious  selection  ol 
them,  free  either  from  innovation  or  sacrile¬ 
gious  pruning,  elegantly  engraved,  which  edi¬ 
tion  is  certified  as  perfect,  by  six  of  the  first 
judges  in  London,  viz : 

Muzio  Clementi,  .Torn  Braiiam, 

Wm.  Shield,  H.  R.  Bishop, 

Wm.  Parsons,  Samuel  Webbe. 

*  We  should  be  oblijred  to  Mr.  Dyer,  or  any  other 
person  free  from  prejvdice,  to  point  out  the  ^^imperfec¬ 
tions  in  type  music”  that  cannot  be  “  overcome.” 


habits.  The  one  accustomed  from  his  infancy  |i  These  preliminary  remarks  are  so  far  fa-  i 
to  hear  the  wild  melody  of  the  Highland  airs,  i  vorable  to  Mr.  Dyer  as  to  give  him  to  suspect,  | 
either  as  sung  alone,  or  as  played  upon  a  single;  that  we  do  not  anticipate  much  merit  exhibited  ; 
instrument,  cannot  conceive  how  any  pleasure  |;  in  his  selection,  and  if  we  find  anything  above  ’ 
could  be  derived  from  what,  to  his  ear,  seems  1:  the  common  level,  we  shall  be  most  favorably  j 
nothing  but  an  unmeaning  medley  of  sounds.  I  disappointed.  "  ;! 

The  other,  used  to  hearing  the  richest  harmo-,,  We  open  the  Book  promiscuously  at  the 
ny,  produced  by  a  multitude  of  instruments  or  1 29th  page,  where  we  are  stared  in  the  face  with 


voices,  from  his  earliest  years,  entertains  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  pleasure  a  man  professes  to 
receive  from  the  sound  of  a  single  instrument.' 
If  we  attend  to  this  difference  of  tastes,  it  will  j 
furnish  excellent  dalEi,  for  explaining  tlie  tena-l 
city  which  various  nations  manifest  for  their, 
own  music,  be  it  ever  so  deficient.  Thus  we| 
see  the  Germans  excelling  nearly  all  Europe  in 
ihe  science  of  music,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to; 
rhe  care  which  they  bestow  upon  it.  The  Ital¬ 
ians  certainly  stand  high,  for  their  pre-eminence' 
in  music.  They  have  bestowed  nearly  all  their 
time  upon  it ;  and  it  is  to  Italy  we  must  go,  if 
we  wish  to  obtain  the  best  compositions  for  the 
voice  and  the  violin.  In  this  point  of  view, 
Italy  has  no  rival.  Going  no  farther,  we  think 
we  have  proof  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  hazard 
the  position,  that  music  advancers  most  where 
it  is  most  cultivated;  and  that  if  we  wish  our 
children  to  love  the  concord  of  “sweet  sounds,” 
we  must  early  accustom  them  to  hearing  mu¬ 
sic,  and  tuning  their  little  voices  to  give  forth 
the  melody  of  their  hearts.  Ladies*  Mag. 


A  REVIEW 

OF  THE  EXISTING  STATE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 


a  miserable  skeleton  of  that  celebrated  treble 
S(j1o — “  But  thou  did’st  not  leave.”  Here  we 
have  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  Mr.  Dyer’s 
judgment.  There  are  three  words  left  out  in 
the  12th  bar,  three  in  the  18th,  two  in  the20lh,i 
two  in  the  21st,  three  in  the  29th,  and  two  iiii 
the  33d  bar.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  pass 
our  opinion  on  every  bar  of  the  work.  1 

The  selections  of  the  harmonics  are  injudi-, 
cious,  and  deprived  of  all  their  original  beauty,' 
and  the  many  fine  modulations  to  be  found  in; 
the  original,  have  “departed  like  the  summer 
cloud.”  I 

His  remark  concerning  Mr.  King  is  of  a  piece 
with  his  other  as.sertions.  He  tells  us,  that  hej 
was  a  composer  of  eminence,  and  that  his  com-j 
positions  possess  a  high  degree  of  excellence,! 
and  are  considered  equal  to  any  compositions! 
of  this  kind  extant,  and  then  destroys  the  good! 
effect  of  the  assertion,  by  saying,  “lam  in-l 
debted  for  these  particulars’’  to  his  brother.! 
But  whoever  he  had  the  information  from,  it 
does  not  lessen  the  truth.  Mr.  King’s  work  on 
Harmony  is  well  known  to  us,  and  his  entire 
oratorio  has  long  been  in  our  [)Ossession.  His' 


Dyer^s  Chorusses,  Solos^  Duets ^  cfc. 
[concluded  from  page  42.] 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  pitch  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  when  an  attainment  short  of  real  and  great 
excellence  is  scarcely  pleasing,  and  seldom  de¬ 
serving  praise.  When  mediocrity  is  hardly  en- 


I  *  Those  acquainted  in  “  the  musical  world,”  should jl 
know  what  the  qualiheations  are,  required  of  an  organist 
in  Rome. 

t  In  1781,  Clementi  had  the  honor  of  playing  alternately 
'with  Mozart,  before  the  Emperor  ana  the  Grand  Duke 
ilPaul,  of  Russia,  and  the  Dueness.  * 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  admitting  into  our 
columns  the  following  able  communication,  from 
a  talented  correspondent.  The  subject  on  which 
he  treats,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  is  deserving  he  serious 
consideration  of  every  parent. 

MODERN  SONGS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — It  is  painful  to  a  man  of  common 
sense,  to  see  how  far  the  most  ridiculous  fash¬ 
ions  in  dress  are  carried  at  the  present  day ;  it 
is  equally  so  to  see  that  the  same  principles  an 
operating  in  an  equal  degrcfi  upon  other  sub 
jects.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  it  is  not  strange 
thata  spirit  of  dandyism, foppishness  and  affecta¬ 
tion  should  l>e  infusing  itself  into  even  onr  Mu¬ 
sic— our  Songs,  both  in  the  parlor  and  upon  the 
stage.  ^J'liis  is  much  to  lie  lamented.  The 
present  rage  for  novelty  and  strangeness  in 
matters  of  dress,  is  fast  destroying  any  standard 
of  taste  which  may  have  heretofore  existed, 
and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  we  shall  soon  be  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  different  costume  to 
cveiy  individual  in  the  land.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  feared,  that  our  standard  of  taste 
in  the  subject  of  Music,  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
under  the  light  fantastic  frippery  which  is  now 
heaping  upon  it.  What  has  become  of  our  good 
old  Songs,  which  used  to  draw  tears  from  eve- 
ry  eye,  and  inspire  a  kindred  fc'cling  in  over} 
breast?  Who  now  will  presume  to  ask  for  the 
fine,  heart-thrilling  airs  of  the  last  century  ? 
VV  hat  Miss  at  her  piano  or  harp,  has  ever  heard 
of  Handel’s  songs,  or  ran  play  you  a  delieati 
morceau  of  Haydn,  or  a  touching  aria  of  the 
enchanting  Mozart?  Instead  of  lhc*se  trea¬ 
sures,  these  gems  from  the  deep  mine  of  the 
heart,  she  will  rattle  you  off— “  I ’d  be  a  Butter 
fly,”  “  Love’s  Ritornella,”  “  Love  was  once  a  lit 
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hov”  and  a  whole  rack-load  of  Baylcy’», | lata  by  the  same  composer,  in  honor  of  the! lie,  were  received  with  deafening  applause.”  If 

^  \  •  •'1  I*!!*  _ _ *  1-*^^ ^  C  ^  rk  r\7\1  r\  ii  wp  had  room,  we  should  ouote  mostof  the  artiolp. 


high  character,  and ''why  should  we  listen  tojihe  subject  of  admiration  at  Berlin  and  the  :d  itV  we¥e;m 

l)ird  and  baby-talk  ?  If  there  ever  was  a  tune  north  of  Germany.  A  hymn  from  his  Agnes  Fime  Trio,  by  three  boys, sons  of  Willis,  and  Miss 
when  some  mighty  genius  was  needed  to  of  Hohenstaiinen,  and  the  Fnissian  INational  Ellen’s  performance  on  the  Harp,  are  also  favora- 
scatter  to  the  four  winds  the  delusions  of  the  Air,  concluded  the  evenings  eiitertainment.  bly  noticed.  We  are,  however,  astonished  at  what 
musical  world,  that  time  is  now.  No  little  This  last  composition,  the  energetic  words  and  concerning  a  duo.  These  are  his  words: 

weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fact,  that  the  simple  majestic  air  of  which  produced  the  most  the  Italian  duo,  between  Mrs.  Knight  and  the 
present  fashionable  Songs,  whose  subjects  are  striking  effect,  was  played  with  the  most  per-|  veteran  Rosich^  would  have  enraptured  the  most 

“cupids _ darts — love— butterflies — moths —  feet  precision.  The  stanzjis  tvere  sung  by  |  fastidious  car  of  Italy”!  Preposterous.  An  Eng- 

doves,”  &c.,  are  placed  before  our  young  girls,  Madame  Schulz,  whose  clear  and  sonorous  lish  ballad  singer  and  an  Italian  Buffo  comico 
from  the  age  of  eight  to  eighteen,  and  that! voice  excited  a  sort  of  magical  sensation,  when,  singer  execute  an //a/tan  dM<^  that  would  enrap- 
Miss  must  possess  an  uncommon  mind  who  after  the  repetition  of  the  chorus,  relieved  by  ture  the  most  fastidious  ear  of //a/y /  Why,  sir, 
can  keep  herself  from  at  least  a  tinge  of  ro-|  the  accompaniment  of  innumerable  instru-  this  would  be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 

manee,  folly,  and  trifling  conversation.  Indeed,  ments,  she  roomed  the  solo  of  each  success^  1  Ve.e  too  near  'The  s^era- 

many  of  our  most  popu  ar  lyrics  are  but  a  stanza.  Thisairis  perhaps,  of  all  the  master  of  drapiry  incumbering  the  enclosure 

short  remove  from  absolute  indecency,  and  j  pieces  of  Spontini,  that  which  is  most  charac-|  „  Critics,  now-a-days,  are  too 

language  is  frecjuently  sung,  that  would  never  ijteristic  of  his  manner.  He  excels  in  the  art  of,  praise  or  condemn  by  the  wholesale, 

bespoken  without  a  blush.  Teachers  should  ;j  elevating  and  carrying  along  his  auditory,  by  1  whether  merited  or  not. 

he  judicious  in  selecting  poetry,  as  well  as  J  accumulating,  as  it  were,  the  melodious  con-  - 

music,  for  the  practice  of  their  pupils;  for  it  is  I  cords  to  the  point  of  intoxicating  the  imagina-  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  words  adapted 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  present  Songs  jtion.  Every  instrument  is  brought  into  play  by  Signor  Da  Ponte,  (says  the  N.Y.  Evening- 
are  as  hurtful  in  their  tendency  as  any  three ;  to  stir  up  the  passions  which  he  wdshes  to  Post,)  to  the  sublime  music  of  Vaccai,  and  sung 
volume  Romance  can  be.  praise  to  the  very  utmost;  from  the  timbrel  to,i^y  niece  on  Sunday  morning,  the  4^  of  July, 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  effect  a  radical  the  first  violin,  all  of  these  hat^e  but  one  object,  the  Catholic  Chapel  in  Ann-street.  They  were 
change  on  this  subject.  Every  one  knows  |  that  of  exciting  the  same  feeling  which  actuated  request  of  one  of  the  authors 

that  "fashion  is  uuL  the  control  of  a  few  5  the  composer  during  his  labors! 

individuals.  If  King  George  wears  black,  then  j  second  day,  Handel’s  grand  oratorio ^  ^ 

black  is  the  fashion— if  he  mounts  a  blue,  then ,  of  Samson  w  as  performeil.  On  this  occasion,  ||  q  i  n*  ♦  ♦ 

blue  is  the  rage— If  Mrs.  Austin  sings  you,  “  Fly  ii Spontini  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  in  the  di-j  C^mo  bracdo  onnrpore”nrc  • 

away,  pretty  moth,”  then  the  moth  flutters  rection  of  the  band,  as  a  composition  so  essen-j  Che  per  te  sfido  I’ln^mo, 

over  the  land — Did  the  Signorina  bring  out  tially  different  from  the  niles  which  lie  foIlow^s  I  Che  il  nemico  tuo  fugo. 

••  Tourment  d’  Amour,”  then  nothing  was  to  be  required  his  w^hole  efforts.  He  paid  the  great-]  damorto: 

heard  but  «h .  est  hon.age  to  the  manes  of  that  great  artist,  by  ;|  El'tua  v^e Tchi^^o! 

_ 0'  ^  0  ,  #*  1^  g _ i-  "entering  for  the  moment  completely  into  the.i  Coro. 

P — ^-p— — I - — 1 — l^'T  ^spirit  of  his  composition,  and  reproducing  ini  Viva  il  Dio  che  ci  salvo. 

r  r~  •  r~  native  city,  a  w'ork  on  which  the  whole!  - 

- - - -  — ±I  ficharm  of  his  genius  is  impressed.  ;  music,  and  a  reduction. 


heard  but 


vD—  f"  1 — 

M 

- • 

— 

t 

V5d 

1 

L 

Salva  Dio  questa  tua  gente 
Col  tuo  braccio  onnipotentc  ; 
Che  per  te  shdo  PInfemo, 

Che  il  nemico  tuo  fugo. 

Tu  sol  puoi  scampar  da  morto : 
Gia  del  Cielo  all^  alme  porte 
La  tua  voce  ci  chiamo. 

Coro. 

Viva  U  Dio  che  ci  salvo. 


MUSIC,  AND  A  REDUCTION. 


.Mrs.  Knight  could  not  tell  us  what  “  Love  was  i 
once,”  but  lo!  every  parlor  in  the  city  was 
echoing  with  “a  little  boy  ”  ! — Now  it  seems ^ 


In  the  thrccconcerts  which  were  given  during  si  We  see  by  the  daily  papers,  that  the  principal 
the  general  meeting  of  the  associated  perform-  ,  Music  Sellers  in  this  city,  have  agreed  to  sell  Mu- 


echointy  with  “a  little  bov  ”  ’ _ Now  it  seems  Ihe  public  were  tmabled  to  hear  thirty-six  1®^®  future,  at  a  reduction  of  f^m  30  to  50  per 

Ii  fecUv  easy  t,.S  th7  taiie  of  11  e  S  "’orceaux  of  Ibe  very  first  order.  TheSoeWj'^,-  1T  pneeB.-Boume,  who  has 

linuiiitrriili  inTy^et'oIr  principal^  ^ 

lie  singers  bring  forward  Songs  of  some  ebar-  h'®  zealous  and  indefatigable  attention,  Pfe-J  names  of  the  other  publishers,  has  advertised  to 
acter — some  point — some  sentiment,  and  ihe  .^*^^^  "  'J”  ^  gold  medal,  with  the  mscrip-  |iggjj  half  the  old  established  prices, 

present  “  winged  race”  would  sfion  leave  us.  i  id^ediCE  Pvincipi  Gertncinial  Wg  would  advise  those  wishing  cheap  music, 

It  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  a  lietter  taste  is  (  ultrix  ;  and  the  philosophic^^  to  make  their  purchases  immediately — as  it  is  not 

to  prevail. — The  moral  character  of  a  people  ^^^‘tthy  of  the  University  of  Halle,  before  his  probable  the  opportunity  will  be  presented  long, 
depends  much— very  much  upon  its  National  fieparture,  conferred  on  him  the  rank  and  diplo-  j  - 

%€.*  •  .1  1  .  • 1  1*  ni!»  rkf  ’Vt  I  ici/»  vriTire  'm  r?fkR  n  iraprkMnRRrTS. 


Music.  It  is  the  lieauliful  and  patriotic  mu.sic  !*^'*'  of  Ho^’tor  of  Music.  notes  to  correspondents. 

of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  which  i  \fau  10  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review  has  the!  communication  of  “  Maria  Louisa”  has 

gives  a  gi^at  proportion  of  the  virtuJof  ihe  mo  ;scots  wha  ^ 

people.  Aside  from  the  direct  application  ol ; — This  dithvrambic  was  comnosed  on  horse-^  The  beautiful  lines  To — ^ - ,  written  on  the 

religious  principles,  the  music  of  a  nation  is  back  in  ridincr  in  the  middle  tempests  over  the' "  late  for  our  present 

ami  fix  the  morals  of  any  coinmunily.  Away,  Syme.  who,  observing  the  poet’s  looks,  forebore  tracts  from  his  communication  wiU  be  given  next 
then,  with  our  present  degraded  style  of  Song,  to  speak — ^^judiciously  enough — for  a  man  com- : month. 

and  let  us  have  such  music  as  becomes  an  in-  posing  Bruce's  Add/  ess^  might  be  unsafe  to'  The  following  musical  compositions  have  been 
telligcnt  and  moral  peojile.  asapu.  trifle  with.  Doubtless,  lliis  stern  hymn  was  received  since  our  last: — “What  tho’ Joy’s  sun 

singing  itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through  the  he  set,”  a  song  Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy  bless- 
TO  TUP.  editor  of  THE  El'TF.R  PEI  A  I).  Ruriis  *,  blit  lo  thc  extcmal  ear  it  should  an  anthem  and  a“  Convivial  Glee.” 

►-IR,— I  have,  tor  some  tiimi  past,  kept  a  book,jt>e  sung  W’ith  the  throat  of  the  w  hirlwind.  S<>  |  The  eighth  number  of  The  Euterpeiad  willcou- 
in  o  w  lie  1  iiian^  articles  relating  to  music,  baye,qQ|^g  33  there  is  w\arni  blcRxl  in  the  heart  of  j  tain  a  song,  called  “  Bright  shines  the  moon,”  and 

<on?\  r  ^  ,S<.otchman  or  man,  il  w  ill  move  in  fierce  thrills  ,  a  piece  named  “  Reverie  Musicale,”  for  the  pianct 

^ond  JOU,  for  the  I’^ten-eiad,  under  thc  head  of ,,,3,  forte,  by  F.  Kalkbrenner,  the  celebrated  pianist. 

Extracts  from  tiik  Diarv  of  a  Dilettante.’  ever  was  written  by  any  pen.”  - 

MayW.  The  grand  Musical  .Meet im^  of  the  '  -  J  O*  The  attention  of  our  distant  subscribers  is 

Prussian  and  Saxon  Musicians,  took  place  last !  willis'  concert.  :  particularly  requested  to  the  notice  of  tho  publish- 

HUtiimn,  in  the  Universitv  of  Halle  and  con-  '  We  understand  that  this  Concert,  given  on  the  I  er,  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 


MayW.  The  gnuid  Musical  .Meeting  of  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  Musicians,  took  place  last 
Hutiimn,  in  the  University  of  Halle,  and  con¬ 


tinued  three  days.  'The  orchestra  consisted  of  benefit  of  the  widow  and  orphan  | 

j^ix  hundred  performers,  among  w'hom  were  ^^®  ^^*®  gifted  and  lamented^  Errata. — Three  or  four  errors  have  occurred  in  the 

Schneider  of  Douxitaii  tand  ♦iixx  ®tie  of  the  most  brilliant  that  has  ever  j  former  numbers  of  our  work,  which  require  notice.— 

of  tbp  mvnl  ’  f  n  i'  ',\v  ‘  r  .  wiliiesRed  in  this  city.  A  writer  in  the  jPaiieS,  2d  column.  22.1  line  from  the  bottom,  sub-siituto 

‘  Ir?*  ‘’“y  ''  Courier  mu/  Enauirer.  save,  ”  Mrs.  Knieht  sunir  i  “  wnter”  for  ‘*summe/: ;  page  .35,  2d  column,  I9.h  line 


ennpprt  ...  .u  .  r  /xi  •  fiHtf  inquirer,  says,  Mrs.  KnigUl  Sling  wimer  lur  »um  ..e.  ,  cuiumu,  imo 

thP  r  O'PrUire  of  Olympia,  g,eat  efl’ect,  and  Mr.  Norton’s  trumpet  Solo,  i “P-  performed,”  read  ‘‘  ef- 

f'pontini,  and  It  WOtlld  be  Setrura’s  Solo  on  the  violin  and  tho  overturo  ,„  !'eclivelye.Aecuted  ;  page  40,  2d  column,  at  the  end  ot 
difficult  to  describe  iiIp  «pn*.flr.n  .,r,vl..oo<l  p  ?.?  .  V.  ,  the  4Ist  line,  add  “  ment’*:  page  43,  2d  column,  23d  lino 

tllP  auditorv  bv  Ita.  produc^  ®'*1  "*  "’*>1®''  ‘fi®  •"Bg*®  n®*®*  Mf-ifrom  the  top,  an  interrogaJon,  thus,  “  (?)”  should  Dc  in- 

IIIP  aiMItory  Dy  this  brilliant  morceail.  A  C.tII-  Huitle’s  Hora.for  tho  first  time  electrified  tho  ptib-lsertcd  aftci  the  word  (heron. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURA% 

Composed  for  the  Harmonicon,  by  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh 

THE  WORDS  BY  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


AD.  LIB. 


wel  -  come 


tie  spot,  My  dear,  my  long-lost  na  -  tive  home 


wel  -  come  is  yon  hum  -  ble  cot,  Where  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam. 


I  have  wan  -  der’d  far  and  wide.  O’er  ma  -  ny  a  fo  -  reign  sea  and  land ;  Each  place,  each 


,  V  ; 


Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 
Allured  me  from  my  native  land ; 

It  bade  me  rove — my  sole  support, 

My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 

The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock. 

The  chamois  skipping  o’er  the  heights ; 
The  plain  adorn’d  with  many  a  flock, 
And,  oh !  a  thousand  more  delights, 
That  grace  yon  dear  beloved  retreat, 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  Ibet 


Now  safe  return’d,  with  wand’ring  tired. 
No  more  my  little  home  I  ’ll  leave ; 

And  many  a  tale  of  what  I ’ve  seen 
Shall  while  away  the  winter’s  eve. 

Oh !  I  have  wander’d  far  and  wide, 

O’er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 

Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried, 
And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband  ; 

But  ail  their  charms  could  not  prevail, 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 
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FASHlONABLiK  INTKliL.IGENCE. 


MtJHiCAL. 

The  Accordion,  a  new  musical  invention,  is  a 
wind  instrument,  about  twelve  inches  long  and  six 
broad,  played  with  keys,  and  the  sounds  which  it 
produces  arc  of  remarkable  richness.  A  very  short 
time  will  suihcc  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  play¬ 
ing  upon  it;  and  no  instrument, at  present  in  use, 
discourses  more  delightful  music. 

M.  Vincent,  a  lute  master  at  Florence,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  violin  with  eighteen  strings  and  two 
bows,  and  has  called  it  the  V^iolUi  General^  be¬ 
cause  it  combines  with  the  tones  of  the  violin, 
those  of  the  contra-bass,  the  violincello,  and  the 
viola. 

The  brother  of  Maelzel,  a  mechanist,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  Panharmonicon,  has  produced  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  forty-two  automata,  which  play  togeth¬ 
er. 

AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  MEMS. 

Park  Theatre. — On  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Field,  of  this  city,  in  the  tragedy  of  “  Venice  Pre¬ 
served^’’  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  at 
this  house.  He  sustained  the  character  of  Pierre^ 
A  writer  in  the  American^  sa^ys,  ‘‘  it  was  the  most 
successful  debut  we  have  ever  witnessed — and 
we  confidently  pronounce  the  gentleman's  speedy 
rise  in  the  profession.”  He  has  played  two  or 
three  nights  since  with  very  good  success. — Mrs. 
S.  Wheatley,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  made 
her  appearance,  on  the  13th,  as  Mrs.  Oakley,  in 
the  comedy  of  the  Jealous  Wife, 

Archer,  Maywood  and  Walton  have  taken  the 
Arch-street  House,  Philadelphia,  and  will  open  it 
soon,  with  an  efficient  company. 

Caldwell,  of  the  New-Orleans  Theatre,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  lot  of  ground  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  about 
to  erect  a  Theatre  in  that  city. 

FOREIGN  DRAMATIC  MEMS. 

I 

The  lease  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  recently' 
held  by  Mr.  Price,  of  this  city,  has  been  given  to| 
Mr.  Alexander  Lee,  composer  of  music.  The| 
rent  is  j£9,000  per  annum,  or  about  $44,000.  j 

The  London  Courier  of  May  31,  says,  Mr.  Kean 
was  to  appear  in  London  once  more  in  a  comedy, 
after  which  he  intended  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  then  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  stage. 

^  Madame  Meric  Lelande,  a  new  prima  donna, 
has  made  her  appearance  on  the  London  boards. 
She  is  a  French  lady,  who  left  her  native  country 
some  few  years  since,  and  has  been  singing  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  where  she  has  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  said,  she  possesses  a  voice 
of  sufficient,  but  not  remarkable  compass,  the 
quality  of  which  is  rather  full  though  reedy  in  the 
middle  part  of  it,  but  wiry  and  harsh  above. 

On  Tuesday,  Miss  Smithson  made  her  debut  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  in  a  petit  drama,  in  one  act, 
called  VAuberge  d''Auray,  All  the  boxes  had 
been  previously  engaged,  and  this  talented  lady 
was  received  with  the  greatest  applause. 

The  money  for  re-building  the  English  Opera 


LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  antiquities  supposed  to 
be  buried  in  the  Tyber.  Most  of  the  members  of| 
the  new  association  are  rich  and  scientific  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  idea  has  been  suggested  by  a  plan  ofj 
the  Dutchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  Thorswalden,  is  ex-j 
pected  at  Rome,  where  he  is  going  to  superintend  ^ 
some  arrangements  respecting  the  monument 
executed  by  him  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Leuchtenberg,  in  St.  Michael’s  church. 

The  Library  of  Harvard  College,  it  is  stated, 
contains  30,000  bound  volumes,  besides  many 
thousand  tracts;  and  an  annuity  of  $5000  has 
been  appropriated  for  its  enlargement. 

A  magnificent  monument  is  now  about  to  be 
erected  at  Florence,  in  commemoration  of  Dante, 
the  celebrated  Italian  poet,  one  of  the  principal 
restorers  of  literature  in  the  middle  ages.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cenotaph,  surmounted  by  the  statue 
of  the  poet.  He  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a 
chair,  his  head  being  supported  by  his  right  hand; 
two  allegorical  figures  are  by  the  side  of  him. 

Comic  Annual. — Those  “wicked  wags,”  Finn 
and  Johnson,  have  published  the  Cover  of  their 
volume,  and  we  suppose  the  contents  will  follow 
in  the  course  of  nature.  | 

VARIOUS. 

Tragic. — On  Thursday  evening,  one  of  the 
“  Flints”  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  Quadrupeds,  was,  by  the  unmanageable  fury 
of  his  steed,  thrown  headlong  into  the  orchestra. 
A  prodigious  shout  arose  from  the  pit,  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  unfortunate 
actor  taken  up  with  his  neck  broke.  But  it  ap-l 
pcared,  that,  so  far  from  receiving  any  serious  in- j 
jury  himself,  he  had  merely  demolished  three  fid-  j 

'^j0g^  N  Y.  Conttcllstion. 

A  Providence  paper  states,  that  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  celebrated  Brigade  Band  of  Boston, 
on  the  5th  inst.  so  much  aroused  the  amateurs  and 
the  public  generally,  in  that  place,  that  a  determi¬ 
nation  is  manifested  to  get  up  a  respectable  com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  band  of  music, 
which,  if  it  do  not  rival  the  “  Brigade  Band,”  shall, 
at  least,  do  honor  to  the  town,  and  afford  gratifi¬ 
cation  on  public  occasions.  Boston  Tra««iler 

Last  week,  about  eighty  Germans,  from  Alsace, 
passed  through  York,  jPenn.  on  their  way  to  the 
west,  in  high  spirits,  and  singing  the  songs  of  their 
country.  Sixteen  children,  sleeping  with  their 
faces  in  the  sun,  were  counted  in  one  nest. 

Phil.  Dailj  Chron. 

The  Natchez,  Mississippi,  Southern  Galaxy, 
after  announcing  to  its  readers  that  a  concert  was 
to  take  place  on  the  23d  ult.,  advises  the  ladies  to 
be  at  the  scene  of  action  early,  “  to  prevent  the 
gentlemen  from  taking  the  best  seats.”  What,!j 
can  it  be  possible  that  such  a  notice  is  necessary,  i, 

A  musical  critic,  in  a  late  London  paper,  gives  ;i 
the  following  picturesque  description :  — “  Madame  H 
Dulcken's  peiiformance  on  the  piano-forte  was  anjj 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  manual  dexterity.  She 


House  is  ready,  but  the  commencement  of  opera- Ij  flew  at  the  keys  like  a  tiger-cat,  pounced  upon  the 
tions  is  delayed  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as!  chords,  touselled  them,  shook  them  till  she  had 
to  the  proposed  new  street.  The  new  Theatre!  her  “wicked  will  of  them;”  scrambled  up  and 
will  be  smaller  than  the  last.  The  English  Ope-  down  like  a  kitten  among  leaves;  whisked  off 
ra  Company  will  go  through  the  next  season  at i  from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  played  at  leap-frog  with 
the  Adelphi  Theatre.  !  her  hands  like  one  possessed ;  ran  down  the  chro- 

Mr.  Kemble  intends,  it  is  said,  to  engage  a  B^^^tic  scale  on  double  notes;  up  again,  to  show 
complete  Corps  de  Ballet  in  Italy,  for  Covent  Gar- i  that  she  could  do  both ;  and  this  amazing  dexteri- 


den  Theatre.  This  would,  we  think,  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  speculation. 

Sontag^  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  and  London  ope¬ 
ra-goers,  was  lately  hissed  by  the  audience  at 
Berlin,  in  the  part  of  Anna  in  Mozart's  Don 
Juan.  The  fair  siren  fainted,  as  well  she  might, 
at  a  reception  at  once  so  uncommon  and  unhar- 
monious,  and  her  part  was  finished  by  another 

performer.  London  Sun. 


ty — equal  in  its  kind  to  the  tumbler  in  Drury  Lane 
Pantominc,  was  bestowed  upon  a  composition  of| 
at  least  twenty  minutes  duration,  which  did  not 
contain  one  single  thought  worth  hearing.” 

A  person  visiting  the  London  museum  of  curi¬ 
osities,  was  shown  the  skull  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
“  It  is  extremely  small,”  said  the  visiter.  “  Bless 
you,  sir,”  replied  the  cicerone,  “it  was  his  skull 
when  he  was  a  little  boy.” 


The  Charleston  City  Gazette,  tells  a  tale  of  one 
of  its  old  Patrons  /  whose  capacity  to  read,  had 
outgrown  his  capacity  to  pay,  and  who,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  paper  for  years,  without  affording 
quid  pro  quo^  gave  formal  notice  of  withdrawal, 
assuring  the  proprietors  he  could  no  longer  afford 
the  “expense  of  a  paper.” 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Palladium  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a  quarterly  dinner  by  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  editors.  The  idea  is  a  good  one— editors 
have  a  right  to  a  good  dinner,  quarterly  at  least. 

A  sheet  of  paper  was  lately  manufactured  at 
Whitehall  paper-mill,  in  Derbyshire,  Eng.  which 
measured  13,800 feet  in  length,  four  feet  wide,  and 
would  cover  an  acre  and  a  half. 

Love-Letter  Paper  is  made  in  New  Jersey, 
scented  w'ith  rose  and  geranium.  The  scent  will 
last  for  years,  and  is  safely  warranted  to  outlast 
half  the  love  inscribed  upon  it. 

Lost. — A  pretty  little  lady,  not  many  miles  off, 
lately  lost  her  heart,  by  ‘falling  in  love,’  as  it  is 
called — Rumor  says,  that  the  symptoms  of  her 
case  are  not  alarming,  as  she  has  found  another 
heart  that  fits  her  feelings  so  well,  that  the  loss  of 
her  own  is  found  to  be  of  no  serious  evil. 

Equality. — Many  people  talk  a  great  deal  of 
equality.  But  while  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
those  above  them  lev  elled  dotrn^  they  would  not  for 
the  world  have  tliose  below  them  levelled  up. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


nr  All  Music  publishers  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union,  by  forwarding  us,  free  of  expense, 
a  list  of  new  publications  recently  published,  and 
those  in  hand,  shall  have  them  announced  in  this 
work,gratis.  The  following  is  the  plan — names  of 
publishers  being  alphabetically  arranged. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

By  Bourne. 

Mi  Pizzica  Mi  Stimola,  song  from  the  overture  to  Ma- 
saniello,  arranged  by  Signor  Pons — Sung  by  Mrs.  Austin. 

By  Dubois  and  Stoddard. 

Songs. 

Buona  Notte^  Italian  Song. 

Ah,  what  delight  the  Soldier  knows. 

Bonny  Charles. 

Green  Hills  of  Tyrol. 

The  Humming  Bird. 

Savoumeen  Deelish. 

The  Secret. 

When  morning  like  a  blushing  bride. 

V aviations  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

Love’s  Rilomella,  by  Wm.  Tavlor. 

A  Pascator  dell  Ondtu  by  D.  Etienne. 

Castanet  Dance,  by  Panormo. 

Fairy  Quadrilles. 

By  Firth  and  Hall. 

Overture  to  Masaniello,  arranged  as  a  duet  for  tiv«> 
flutes. — They  have  published  in  a  similar  style,  arranged 
for  two  flutes,  the  following  celebrated  Overtures: — Bar- 
biere  di  siviglia,  Italiana  in  Algieri,  Tancredi,  Cenerento- 
la,  Gazza  Ladza,  Otello,  Calife  de  Bagdad,  Jean  de  Paris, 
La  Dame  Blanche,  Der  Frcyschutz,  and  Two  blind  men 
of  Toledo. 

By  j.  L.  Hewett. 

Songs. 

The  Captive  Knight,  words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  Musi< 
by  Miss  Browne. 

Green  Hills  of  Tyrol,  by  G.  Rosini — sung  by  Madam*! 
Malihran. 

Helen  Trevor,  a  ballad ;  ^  C.  E.  Hoin. 

Isabel  to  her  Lover:  by  G.  Riallmark. 

O  do  not  chide  my  lingering  stay,  a  ballad  ;  by  H.  N. 
Hewitt. 

The  Shepherd  Minstrel,  by  Win.  Ball. 

Rondos  and  Variations, 

Air,  from  William  Tell,  arranged  by  C.  Thibault. 

Garland  of  Love,  by  Kalkbrenner. 

Sigh  not  for  Summer  Flowers,  by  G.  Riallmark. 

By  L.  Meignen  and  Fiot — Philadelphia. 

For  the  Flute. 

The  Apollo,  No.  1.— a  collection  of  solos,  fantasias, 
variations,  waltzes,  rondoy,  duets,  &c.  from  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  English  compositions. 


THE  EUTERPEIAD. 
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MI8CBL.I<ANB0V8  l^ITBRATURE. 

A  tempi*  decorated  with  everj  romantic  emhelhabment  o»  fancj— 
a  thruhberT  that  Sheoatoae  mifrbt  enrT,  blooma  bere--muaic  that  m^ht 
bare  charmed  Caiypao  an  I  her  njrinpbt,ia  beard,  and  philoaophy  offerii 
atl  the  aecreta  of  nature.— fFtrf. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir, — The  publication  of  an  experiment  in  Terza 
a  few  years  ago,  in  a  London  Magazine, 
served  as  matter  of  conversation  among  some 
friends  of  the  writer,  with  whom  he  was  led  to 
contend,  that  the  English  language  is  capable  ofj 
fttr  greater  facilities  in  rhymed  versiheation,  than 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be. — He  instanced  the 
numerous  poems  in  the  Spencerian  stanza,  for  the 
composition  of  which,  /bwr,  three^  and  two  rhymes 
are  requisite ;  the  ease  with  which  the  Sonnet  has 
been  naturalized  among  us,  the  first  stanza  of 
which  requires  two  intermingled  t^uaternions  of 
rhyme,  and  the  old  English  Oetraine  of  Lydgate 
and  Chaucer,  which  consists  of  a  double  terzaint 
and  a  distich.  The  discussion  was  closed  by  his 
promising  to  endeavor  to  produce  a  poem  of  the 
length  of  one  of  Dante's  cantos,  in  Quaternion 
Rhyme.  He,  at  length,  completed  the  task, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  without  its 
difficulties;  this,  with  his  prefatory  remarks,  I 
fake  the  liberty  to  offer  you,  for  the  Euterpeiad. 
He  coimnences,  thus  : — 

Concerning  the  subject  which  I  have  cHosen  for 
Uiis  arduous  essay,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  in  prose,  by  way  of  argument.  It 
will  suffice  to  transcribe  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  lent  to  me  by  a  lady  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance,  in  which  was  announced  the  death  of  a 
lovely  young  woman,  who  expired  in  a  decline, 
brought  on,  it  was  supposed,  by  an  unhappy  at¬ 
tachment  to  an  officer  of  high  poetic  talent,  and 
elegant  manners,  who  was  lefl  sick  by  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  died,  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever,  in  one  of  the  southern  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  : 

“I  cannot  restrain  my  teats.  They  fall  fast  upon  myji 
paper.  They  will  express  my  grief  letter  than  words. ' 
Before  ten,  last  evening,  poor  Mary  expired. 


That  life  hath  wearied.  There  the  silent  maid 
Smiled  mournful,  and,  in  melancholy  play, 

Wildly  the  flow’rets  into  wreaths  would  braid. 

Her  cheek  was  blanchM  as  is  the  bloom  of  May, 
Which  the  light-floating  crimson  fears  to  stain  ; 

Her  bosom  heaved,  as  though  love’s  powerful  sway 
Had  taught  her  that  the  hopes  of  love  are  vain. 
And  frequent  from  her  gentle  eyes  would  stray 
Tears,  which  a  smile  sOcceeding  would  restrain 
— Like  never-vanquish’d  hope  subduing  fear. 

Or  pity,  soothing  grief  that  would  complain— 
And,  near  her,  Philomela,  sweetly  clear. 

Pour’d  melancholy  descant  through  the  grove  j 
As  she  is  wont,  desponding  minds  to  cheer 

With  tuneful  wo  ;  and  when  she  paused,  the  dove 
Responsive  cooed  ;  mournful,  yet  pleased  to  hear 
The  tender  melody  of  hapless  love. 

Though  she,  blylhe  dove,  beside  her  feather’d  mate. 
Fear’d  not  the  griefs  of  hapless  love  to  prove. 

And  Julia,  veil’d  with  jasmines,  listening  sate. 
Pensive,  her  brow  reclined  upon  her  hand. 

And  thought  the  lone  bird  sang  a  strain  of  fate. 
Which  ner  own  sorrowing  soul  might  understand. 
For  music’s  notes,  that  touch  the  soul  relate— 

— Nor  the  weak  aid  of  human  words  demand— 
Their  varied  story  to  the  thrilling  breast, 

As  voiceless  thoughts  amid  th^angelic  band. 

Are,  in  the  converse  of  the  heav’ns  express’d 
By  sympathy  of  spirit.*  Julia,  so. 

Seem’d  by  the  lonely  songstress  thus  address’d  :— 

“  Ah,  love,  love,  love !  —ah,  what  is  love  but  wo  ? 
Love,  love,  so  beautiful,  yet  so  unbless’d  ! 

Love,  love,  so  cherish’d- love,  so  sad  a  foe  ! 

Like  thee,  fair  maid ! — alas,  fair  maid,  like  thee. 

The  trembling  joy,  the  painful  bliss  I  know— 
Love’s  fearful  hope,  love’s  anxious  ecstasie  ; 

The  momentary  trust,  the  long,  long,  dread ; 

Desire  of  being — terror  still  to  be — 

The  pang  surviving,  and  the  rapture  dead  ; 

The  constant  form,  the  lost  reality  ! 

Yet  raise,  fair  Julia,  raise  thy  drooping  head. 

I  Love,  love,  love,  love,  in  this  sweet  summer-night, 
Lo,  from  yon  silv’ry  western  star  doth  spread, 

— His  mother’s  star,  which  with  suspended  light. 
Rests  on  the  waters  where  the  sun-beams  set ; — 

His  wings  as  he  is  wont,  with  pearls  bedight. 

As  pure  as  dew  on  flowers,  as  tears  that  wet 
Thy  wan,  wan,  cheeks,  so  mournful  and  so  white ! 
And  lo,  lo,  lo  I  he  bends  his  bow  of  iet, 
i|  That  bow  so  wish’d  for  by  the  broken  heart ; 
Those  re-unffing,  who  in  love  have  met. 

In  death,  death,  death  !  no  more,  no  more,  to  part.” 


She  died 

-miling,  and  her  countenance  retains  that  beautiful  smile  KfT<u^„  -.u  i  -  .u  u 

that  yw  have  often  .aid,  you  thought  unequalled.  Dr. 

considered  her  to  be  deranged  almost  the  whole  of il  To  th..  f.i^r  •**«  feet 

the  last  month.  I  emmot  think  -o.  I  wish  to  believe  it 

_ _ I.  «  c  I  j  '.L  L  .  '  1  ne  warbler  tell.  W  itn  agitated  start 

!:f""tro?^harV^^^  •'■r 

senscfc  Her  theme  _wa.  mcessantly  her  attachment  to;;''  Her  ho!eJ^I.TJ;Iirenh.l,^,  .rS!ler.®l.t,t.’ 


been 


car  surrounded  by  angels.  The  evening  had 


deep  and  long-drawn  sigh 
When  instantly  was  fix’d  her  earnest  eye, 


stirr’d : 


her  cap.  She  desired  me  to  fix  the  iEolian  harp  in  the 
sash.  F requenlly,  when  it  sounded  loud,  she  laughed 
hysterically.  I  would  have  removed  her,  but  a  nightin¬ 
gale  made  responses  to  the  wayward  tones  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  she  beckoned  to  me  to  listen, 
so  intensely  attentive.  I  again  ofTered  to  remove  her. 
She  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  with  a  smile  said,  faintly, 
/  see  him — he  is  come — we  shall  now  be  as  we  were  be¬ 
fore  we  w^e  here.^  1  may  say  she  instantly  expired  ; 
when  I  laid  her  on  the  bed,  she  showed  no  signs  of  life 
hut  a  few  convulsive  sobs.” 


And  lo !  she  saw,  as ’t  were,  a  lucid  beam, 


Extended  from  that  soft  declining  star 
Down  to  the  earth,  and  such  as  mortals  deem 
Angels,  in  choirs  were  on  it  near  and  far, 


JULIA, 

A  POEM,  isr  qUATERIflON  RHYMES. 

“  - 7“  rai  gid  veder  lo  cielo  aprire, 

E  gli  Angeli  di  Dio  quaggiu  venire. 

Per  volerne  poriar  raiiima  ■anta 
Di  queata,  in  cui  onor  laasu  si  rmnU.** 

Canzon :  di  Dante. 

It  was  a  summer  midnight,  and  the  sky 
\rch’d  luminous,  its  vault  of  palest  blue, 

wkh  stars  that  mingled,  tremblingly, 
hiint  beams  with  the  light  the  full-moon  threw* 
O^er  the  green  vales,  o’er  mountains  brown  and  high, 

L  ®  streamlets,  o’er  the  silv’ry  dew, 

1  nat  hung  upon  the  foliage  of  the  bowers. 

And  on  the  drooping  hyacinths  that  grew. 

And  wept  on  Juli  a’s  bank  of  garden  nowors ; 

•lULiA,  who  sat  within  the  trellis-shade 
iMmine,  suited  to  the  tranquil  hours, 
nat,  when  the  garish  sun-beams,  westward,  fade, 
ome  soothingly  to  calm  the  mental  powers 


•  .  <•'  111  ciiAiiis  ^'11  li  ii^ai  aiiu 

restless  rays  on  some  bright  stream, 
Whi»se  waters  trickle  o’er  the  chrystal  spar 
Of  a  ptdiucid  grotto :  and  among 
The  company  of  angels  came  a  car 
Dove-drawn  ;  with  sound  of  cymbal,  flute,  and  song, 
Onw’ard  it  came ;  and  on  the  car  there  rode 
One,  who  superior  to  the  splendid  throng 
Around  him,  seem’d  in  loveliness  a  god. 

And,  as  the  bright  car  slow’ly  moved  along, 

Sublime  in  awful  gracefulness  he  stood 
I  And  smiled  btmignantly  and  waved  his  hand, 

And  from  the  car  alighting,  straightw’ay  trod 
{  The  luminous  path,  amid  th’  angelic  band. 

!  Then  to  the  maid  approaching,  thus  he  spake, 
i' — His  accents  were  as  musically  bland, 
j  As  when  the  summer  zephyrs  o’er  a  lake 
I  Beneath  the  midnight  moon  their  wings  expand, 

I  Whispering  amid  the  reeds  they  fear  lo  shake.— 
j,  “  O  Julia,  my  beloved  one  !  know’st  thou  not 
I,  Me,  thy  co-spirit,  who  may  ne’er  forsake 
Thee,  or  in  earth  or  heav’n  whate’er  thy  lot. 

W  as  I  not  tliine  in  yonder  star,  before 
We  to  this  globe  were  doom’d  f  Hast  thou  forgot 
j  How  we  were  wont  together  to  adore. 

In  purity  of  spirit,  without  spot. 

The  power  that  rules  yon  planet,  ere  w-e  bore 


Milton. 


The  burden  corporate  of  earthy  frame. 

Awhile  to  learn  why  mortals  here  deplore, 

In  wo  and  sadness,  love’s  etherial  flame. 

Julia  !  we  were  two  spirits  of  yon  sphere, 

In  essence  and  in  intellect  the  same. 

Inseparable  as  the  beams  appear 
Of  the  same  star!  But  doom’d  to  earth  we  came 
Divided — lost  to  one  another  here — 

Unconscious  that  we  had  been  or  might  be  ; 

We  shared  not  one  another’s  hope  or  fear. 

We  knew  not  of  each  other.  Infancy 
— That  short,  sweet  state  so  like  the  state  we ’d  lost,— 
!  Pass’d  in  forgotten  tears  and  thoughtless  glee 
When  I  within  a  vessel  tempest  toss’d 
Should  have  been  ’whelm’d  amid  the  billowy  sea, 

And  to  yon  star  return’d  a  lonely  ghost ; 

I  But  that  1  struggled  ’gainst  the  waves  to  live. 

Till  I  was  thrown  exhausted  on  the  coast 
i  Where  thou  resid’st.  Thou  didst  there  receive 
Me  scarcely  animate  in  wo  and  pain ; 

And  when  our  eyes  first  met  there  did  revive 
A  sudden  recollection  in  my  brain 
That  we  had  met  before,  which  seem’d  to  strive 
Some  long-lost  image  of  thee  to  re^in. 

And  whet  ner  thou  wert  with  me  or  i  . slept. 

Still,  still,  the  fond  impression  would  remain. 

That  we  had  met  before :  and  oft  I  wept 
With  indistinct  regret  of  pleasures  past. 

All  trace  of  which  was  vanish’d ;  all,  except 
A  strange  imagining  of  joys,  too  vast 
For  mortal  thought.  And  these  ideas  kept 

(Possession  of  me,  while  the  days  too  fast. 

Snatch’d  their  soft  mom  and  evening  hours  away ; 

Too  rapturous  to  linger  or  to  last, 

[When  we  were  wont  upon  the  beach  to  stray, 

!  Breathing  affection  as  we  gazed  upon 
'  Yon  silvery  star,  unconscious  that  the  ray 
!  That  silently  on  our  endearments  shone, 

’  Was  our  souls’  element.  At  length  the  day 
,'Of  separation  came.  We  were  alone. 

And  as  I  gazed  upon  thy  tearful  eyes. 

And  heard  the  breathing  of  thy  bosom  own 
b  Thy  love  immutable,  there  seem’d  to  rise 
’  A  rapid  vision  of  our  formal  state  ; 

^  And  I  beheld  thy  soul  without  disguise. 

Beam  beautifully  forth  in  bliss  elate. 

Through  all  thy  sorrows,  as  the  morning  skies 
’  Glow,  bright’ning  through  the  show’ry  ^ouds  that  wait. 

I  Cradling  the  infant  day  in  pendant  gloom. 

As  if  they  did  the  woes  anticipate 
Of  wakening  life.  W e  parted  :  ’t  was  our  doom 
Of  human  suffering.  But,  where’er  I  went 
li  That  image  of  thy  spirit  did  illume 

My  distant  wanderings— yea,  w*hen  labor  bent 
■  My  wearied  limbs,  and  misery  would  consume 
i  In  various  climes  my  soul  with  sorrows  rent. 

Thy  ever-present  spirit  at  my  side 

Seem’d  part  of  me — as  though  it  had  been  blent 
j:  Wi»h  me  eternally  ;  and  often  would  it  glide 
L  Across  my  slumbers,  and  w*ith  sounds  more  swce> 

Than  sweetest  sounds  to  human  thoughts  applied, 
Would  it  the  whisperings  of  high  bliss  repeat, 

I  Learnt  in  its  native  orb.  And  when  I  died 
Friendless,  deserted,  where  the  tropic  heat 
Scorch’d  up  my  tortured  veins ;  thy  spirit  there 
In  loveliness  of  sorrow,  seem’d  to  meet 
'  Mv  parting  spirit,  my  last  pang  to  share ; 

Wholly  absorbing  my  expiring  sigh 
In  one  long  kiss  of  tenderness.  In  air, 

"  Spirits  descending  from  the  third  bright  sky* 

.  Received  my  spirit ;  beautiful  they  were 
,  — The  same  fair  forms  as  now  e.xpectant  fly 
1;  Around  me  on  bright  wings,  for  tnv  return 
Among  them  an.vious ; — and  with  fond  reply 
:  To  my  regret  that  I  could  not  discern 
i  Thee  in  their  blest  abodes  ;  they  hade  me  cease 
In  yonder  realms  of  ecstasie  to  mourn, 
j;  tV'here  without  hope  or  fear,  in  endless  peace, 

‘  Love  r«*4gns  for  ever ;  and  they  bade  me  learn 
^  The  tender  confidence  that  thy  release 
;  From  sad  mortality,  its  woes,  its  pains. 

Was  near  at  hand.  But,  ah!  to  see  increase 
The  lingering  pangs  of  life,  and  yet  retain 
Thy  struggling  soul  within  its  wasting  clay ; 

To  sec  thee  droop,  revive,  and  droop  again. 

And  all  thy  earthly  beauties  fade  away, 
j;  In  constant  suffering,  and  yet  refrain 
!'  From  grief,  is  more  than  even  spirits  may, 
f  Although  they  know  that  death  doth  but  restore' 
f  Those  that  they  love  to  the  eternal  day 
S  Of  pure  affection.  Oft  w'ould  I  implore 
That  angel,  who  o’er  death  and  life  is  placed, 

I;  To  bid  thy  mortal  essence  feel  no  more ! 

!'  And  often  in  thy  vision^  I  embraced 
I  Thy  spirit  with  my  spirit,  and  would  pour 
Ideas  of  endearments  fond  and  chaste, 

*  Voi.  che  ’ntendendo  U  Urzo  cisl  movete. 

Csnz  :  di  Dsnfe. 
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Such  as  we ’ve  known,  and  such  as  we  shall  know 
In  yon  bright  star  to  which  thou  now  dost  haste  ! 

For  mortal  life  now  leaves  thee !  the  faint  glow 
Sheds  its  last  flush  across  thy  pallid  cheek ; 

Thou  fall’st— thou  diest— thou  ’rt  mine !  Forgive  this 
flow, 

Just  heaven  !  of  tears,  with  tears  of  those  who  sorrow* 
ing  seek 

Her  lifeless  corse  in  bitterness  of  wo ! 

For  we  have  felt  and  still  can  feel,  how  weak 
Are  human  beings  that  in  grief  enfold 

The  cold  corse  that  still  smiles,  but  cannot  speak 
Affection  to  affection  ;  for,  behold, 

Julia,  how  sweet  a  smile  thou  hast  impressM 
On  that  pale  form,  inanimate  and  cold ; 

As  if  to  give  assurance  thou  art  blest 
To  those  on  earth,  and  sanctify  the  mould 
Thou  didst  inhabit !  ”  To  his  heavenly  breast 
In  rapture  then  by  tenderness  subdued, 

.  He,  with  caress  angelical  caressM 
Her  spirit  trembling  in  beatitude.  t.  n. 


There  is  a  feeling  and  pathos  in  the  following 
stanzas,  that  will  commend  them  to  every  heart. 
Whoever  reads  this  poem,  absent  from  the  home 
of  his  affections,  must  be  deeply  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  truth. — It  originally  appeared  in 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  a  few  weeks  ago,  anony¬ 
mously,  but  if  we  are  a  judge  of  style,  it  is  strong¬ 
ly  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  P,  M.  Wet  mo  re, 

Ssq,  Boston  Traveller. 

THE  RETURX. 

“Come  home — come  home!” — Mrs.  Hemans'  Return. 

I  come — I  come ! — There ’s  a  sound  of  joy, 

Of  music  in  the  word  : 

Oh,  that  the  rapid  winds  might  bear 
Me  onward  like  a  bird  ! 

I ’m  weary  with  these  wanderings, 

My  heart  is  sad  and  lone ; 

Oh,  for  the  treasured  sounds  of  home. 

To  wake  an  answering  tone. 

The  voices  of  my  happy  home  ! 

The  music  of  the  heart ! 

How  oft  those  gentle  whisperings  come— 

Alas  !  how  soon  depart ! 

1  hear  them  when  the  forest  w’ind 
Is  breathing  forth  its  song, 

And  in  the  murmurings  of  the  wave 
That  bears  my  bark  along. 

Why  should  I  waken  memory 
Of  that  far  distant  home  ? 

’T  will  fling  a  deeper  gloom  upon 
The  lonely  path  I  roam. 

Yet  fancy  loves  to  wander  forth. 

And  hover  round  the  hearth — 

To  catch  those  gleaming  looks  of  love 
That  light  the  scene  of  mirth. 

I  come — I  come ! — Why  should  I  rove 
A  dreary  wild  like  this, 

When  a  voice  beloved  recalls  me  back 
To  share  life’s  all  of  bliss  ? 

I  come — I  come  !  like  the  weary  bird 
At  eve  to  its  shelter’d  nest ; 

Like  the  pilgrim  from  afar  I  come. 

To  a  blessed  shrine  of  rest !  m. 


The  following  ingenious  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  of  Hartford,  Conn,  was  written  by  a 
gentleman  seventy  years  of  age. 

TO  MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 

Said  Apollo  to  Plutus,  you  boast  of  your  power 
To  bend  every  one  to  your  sway. 

But  I  have  a  lady  so  fond  of  my  bower. 

Your  gold  cannot  lure  her  away. 

The  flowers  of  Parnassus  afford  her  delight. 

So  constantly  charming  and  pure. 

That  should  you  exert  all  your  influence  and  might, 
Her  love  of  those  flowers  would  endure. 

Well,  come,  let  us  try,  said  the  gold-bearing  god, 
Whether  you  or  myself  be  the  strongest, 

And  DO  ur’d  at  her  feet  of  his  wealth  a  whole  load — 

“  Now,  lady,  you  ’ll  love  me  the  longest.” 

She  smiled  at  the  present,  and  took  from  the  pile 
By  handfulls,  and  gave  to  the  poor  ; 

Their  wants  to  supply,  and  their  pains  to  beguile. 
Were  the  uses  she  made  of  her  store. 

But  when  the  blithe  robin  saluted  the  mom, 

Or  whip-poor-will  sang  to  the  oven,  # 

The  bower  of  Apollo  she  loved  to  adom. 

And  chanted  tne  lyrics  of  heaven. 


HOME,  A  FRAGMENT. 

’Twas  Sunday. — The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  had  tinged  the  horizon  with  gold — the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  was  cloudless,  calm,  and  serene. 
Mingled  sounds  of  the  pearly  rivulet,  and  the 
bird  of  song,  came  stealing  upon  the  soul, 
sweet  as  the  visions  of  youth — soft  murmurs 
broke  in  upon  the  stilly  silence,  like  music  on 
the  hour  of  repose.  The  lake,  unruffled  by  a 
single  breeze,  seemed  to  smile  in  its  quiet  rest, 
as  storm  and  tempest  were  a  thing  unknown — 
its  boundless  depths  were  glowing  brightly  as 
the  polished  mirror,  with  unnumbered  trees 
and  blossoms  impressed  upon  its  bosom. — 
The  gentle  zeph5T  so  lightly  breathed  upon  the 
dewy  bowers,  that  even  the  aspen  leaf  would 
have  forgot  its  trembling.  The  glad  earth, 
which  I  had  seen  but  a  few  short  months  before, 
clad  in  a  wintry  garment  of  fleecy  snow — was 
now  clad  in  cheerfulness  and  smiles,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  blight  and  frost  had  passed  away. 

Mingl 

and  fast  upon  the  soul,  when,  on  turning  an 
angle  in  the  road,  the  village  of - ,  burst 


that  makes  her  esteemed.  She  diffuses  around 
her  a  mild  warmth,  a  pure  light,  which  vivify 
and  illumine  all  that  encircle  her. 

“  Happy  the  man  that  possesses  such  a  wife, 
and  can  justly  appreciate  her  worth;  happy 
the  children  who  are  nurtured  by  her  care  and 
modelled  by  her  counsel ;  happy  the  domestics 
that  wait  her  commands,  and  ejnoy  her  benevo¬ 
lence;  and  happy  the  society  which  holds  in 
its  bosom  a  being  worthy  of  a  better  world.” 

When  people  say  such  an  one  is  injudicious, 
or  ignorant,  or  feeble,  or  shallow,  but  is  a  good 
mother,  they  talk  nonsense.  That  which  the 
woman  is,  the  mother  will  be ;  and  her  personal 
qualities  will  direct  and  govern  her  maternal 
instinct,  as  her  taste  will  influence  her  appe¬ 
tite.,  If  she  be  prejudiced  and  ignorant,  the 
good  mother  will  mismanage  her  children ; 
and  if  she  be  violent  in  temper,  and  vehement 
in  opinion,  the  good  mother  will  be  petulent 
irnig  timt  uiigm  «,iu  imu  awny  j  and  unjust  towards  them ;  ifshe  be  inconsistent 

Ming  ed  recoUections  came  crowding  thick.  capricious,  she  will  alternate  between  fits 

of  seventy  and  bursts  of  indulgence,  equally 
fatal ;  if  she  be  vain  and  coquettish,  .she  may 


merits,  and  even  their  interests,  to  the  triumphs 
of  her  own  vanity,  or  the  gratification  of  her 
egotism. 


Book  ofBoudoid. 


upon  my  view  m  all  its  p^rless  beauty-  he  j  ^  ^  ^  ^  but  she 

much-loved  friends  !  had  left  but  a  few  months;  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  enjoy- 

ago  blooming  with  health  pd  happiness-;;  thpir  in.prpsi*  m  the  iriiimnhi 

might  now  be  slumbering  in  their  narrow 
house,  in  solitude  and  silence — and  the  bright 
blossoms  of  spring  might  now  be  blooming 

over  their  resting-place—  »  *  *  *  >T  was  the|i  a  lapland  wedding. 

hour  of  prayer.  With  countenances  beaming  jl  jt  jg  death  in  lapland,  to  marry  a  maid  with- 
with  health  and  hope  with  hearts  beating  big « out  her  parents’  or  friends’  consent ;  therefore, 
with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good— the!  jf  one  bear  affection  to  a  young  maid,  upon 
children  of  the  Most  High  came  up  to  the  feast?  breaking  thereof  to  her  friends,  the  fashion  is 
of  tabernacles.  There  before  the  altar— there  j  that  a  day  is  appointed  for  their  friends  to 
in  the  temple  of  the  Etem^,  was  raised  the  j  „,eet  to  behold  the  two  young  parties  run  a 
anthem  and  the  song  to  Him  who  made  the ..  j-apo  together.  The  maid  is  allowed  in  starting 
world— not  to  placate  the  wrath  of  Jehovah— 'the  advantage  of  a  third  part  of  the  race,  so 
not  to  appease  his  vengeance,  did  his  children!  that  it  is  impossible,  except  she  will  of  herself, 
bow  before  him— but  to  thank  ITim  for  that!  that  she  should  be  overtaken.  If  the  maid 
kindness  and  care  which  knows  no  bound.  At  overrun  her  suitor,  the  matter  is  ended  ;  he 
this  hour  so  beautiful  and  bright— the  type  ofjmusr  never  have  her— it  being  penal  for  the 
that  glorious  w'orld  where  tears  and  sighs  are|i  uian  to  renew  the  offer  of  marriage.  But  if  the 


never  known — when  the  soul  is  filled  with  joy 


virgin  hath  affection  for  him,  though  at  first 


and  gladness  ’tis  there  in  that  soft  hour  ofp  running  hard  to  try  the  truth  of  his  love,  she 


will  (without  Atalanta’s  golden  balls  to  aid  or 
retard  her  speed)  pretend  some  casualty,  and  a 
voluntary  halt,  before  she  cometh  to  make  an 


peace,  when  communing  w  ith  Him  who  is  in¬ 
visible,  that  w^e  have  a  foretaste  of  those  un¬ 
speakable  joys  that  flow  at  God’s  right  hand — 

’t  is  there  we  look  forward  to  that  bright  period ;  end  of  the  race.  Thus,  none  are  compelled  to 
when  purged  from  every  impurity  and  earthly '  marry  against  their  own  wills,  and  this  is  the 
frailty,  we  shall  wing  our  way  to  a  home  of  cause  that  in  this  poor  country,  the  married 
glory— where  our  praises  will  be  without  trem-  people  are  richer  in  their  own  contentment 
bling,  and  our  thanksgivings  unmmglcd  with  than  in  other  lands,  where  so  many  forced 

'  matches  make  feigned  love,  and  cause  real  un- 
happiness. 

A  MODEL.  S  _ 


The  following  female  character  is  translated 
from  the  French ;  however  highly  colored  the 
portrait  may  appear,  it  is  not  without  a  living 
original. 

“  It  is  her  happiness  to  be  ignorant  of  that  all 
the  w  orld  calls  pleasure ;  her  glory  is  to  live  in 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  she  conse¬ 
crates  her  days  to  the  practice  of  social  virtues. 
Occupied  in  the  government  of  her  family,  she 
reigns  over  her  husband  by  complaisance ; 
over  her  children  by  mildness;  over  her  do¬ 
mestics  by  goodness.  Her  house  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  religious  sentiments,  of  filial  piety,  of 
conjugal  love,  of  maternal  tenderness,  of  order, 
peace,  sweet  sleep,  and  good  health.  Eco¬ 
nomical  and  studious,  she  prevents  w^ant,  and 
dissipates  the  evil  passions ;  the  indigent  who 
present  themselves,  are  never  repulsed ;  the 
licentious  avoid  her  presence.  She  has  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  reserve  and  dignity,  that  makes  her 
respected;  of  indulgence  and  sensibility,  that 
makes  her  loved;  of  prudence  and  firmness. 


!  BOSSUET. 

I  The  exprcBsion  of  Bossuet,  to  one  who  found 
him  preparing  one  of  his  famous  orations,  with 
jjthe  Iliad  open  on  his  table,  is  finely  characteristic 
”of  the  lotly  and  magnificent  genius  of  the  man. 

I  always  have  Homer  beside  me,  when  I  make 
I  my  sermons.  1  love  to  light  my  lamp  at  the  sun 

I  LENGTH  OF  GERMAN  WORDS. 

The  English  language  presents  some  few  words 
I!  which  the  short-winded  race  who  adopt  it  as  the 
!,  medium  for  expressing  their  thoughts,  are  apt  to 
'  consider  somewhat  long.  Of  these,  prothonotary 
I  is  not  perhaps  the  very  shortest.  Polysyllabic  as 
lit  is,  however,  it  forms  but  a  member  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  word  in  German: 

ViceoberappellationsgerichtsprotonotariiML 
In  English  :  Appeal-courts-chief-prothonotary’s-deputy. 
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